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The Executive Committee of the Association - 


for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that 
individual citizens, the newspaper press, and 
organizations of various kinds may have readily 
available accurate information on these subjects. 

For the information of those who are not familiar 
with the work of the Association for International 
Conciliation, a list of its publications will be 
found on pages 32. 








PREFATORY NOTE 


In the discussion which followed my Address, and in 
crit*cisms since offered by various organs of opinion both 
at home and in Germany, I have been accused of incon- 
sistency. If, tt has been said, the right of capturing and 
destroying merchant ships and merchandise ts valueless, 
how can its relinguishment help to abate the competition 
in naval armaments? If Great Britain has most to fear 
from this practice, how can you hope to give pleasure to 
Germany by offering to abandon it as part of a general 
scheme of proportional disarmament? The dilemma its 
unreal, and the inconsistency only superficial. Every new 
and costly weapon for destroying armies or fleets, from the 
aeroplane to the submarine, ts now advertised and recom- 
mended to Parliament and Press as an additional security 
for peace. Tt is the business of every Army Council and 
every Admiralty to play upon the simple citizen’s fear of 
war, and torepresent each new demand upon the taxpayer's 
purse, cach additional million transferred from the service 
of industry and poverty, to the service of war as the irre- 
ducible minimum of national security. Our Admiralty is 
no whit better nor worse than the German Admiralty. 
Each has its attendant Press, tts chorus of pushing and 
impatient contractors, whose powerful support is strictly 
dependent upon receipts and promises. Each lives and 
thrives and expands upon the fear inspired by the other's 
programme. There ts something very like a tacit agree- 

i 0 ment against which the unorganised everybody who suffers 
on both sides of the North Sea proves a helpless nobody. 
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PROPERTY AND COMMERCE IN NAVAL WAR 


Address before the Royal Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow, 1910 


The Royal Philosophical Society at Glasgow. has 
done me the honour of asking for an address upon a 
subject, which is not only capable of illuminating the 
progress of law and the history of civilisation, but is 
also of high moment at this crisis in our affairs, For 
crisis, I think it must be called, if we face fairly and 
squarely the facts and figures of our new Naval com- 
petition with Germany. Fifteen years ago our Naval 
expenditure had not risen to £20,000,000; now it is 
already above £40,000,000; and there is also a 
growth of £ 10,000,000 in our expenditure on the 
Army. In the meantime there has been a great 
increase in the military expenditure of the German 
Empire, and its Naval Estimates have risen from quite 
a small sum to something over £20,000,000. The 
German Navy, though not so large in tonnage as the 
French, is rapidly becoming more powerful and 
efficient. But I need not dwell upon facts which are 
familiar to you all. Let us merely remind ourselves 
that, while the tonnage of our battleships is more than 
double that of the German, and the tonnage of our 
armoured cruisers is four times that of the German, it 
is comparatively easy for a foreign country with a 
similar taxable capacity and a much larger population 
to force the pace, especially if our statesmen under 
pressure from various quarters cling to the Two- 
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Power Standard or a two to one ratio of new construc- 
tion as a permanent ideal and policy. First of all let 
me observe that great statesmen of both parties in 
the ’Forties, the ’Fifties and the ‘Sixties, and even 
the ‘Seventies of last century, considered that the 
security of Great Britain was amply provided for, so 
long as the strength of our Navy was 30 per cent. 
above that of the next Naval Power; which then hap- 
pened to be France. 

In spite of severe scares and panics that ratio was 
maintained with the consent and approval of great 
party leaders like Palmerston, Disraeli, Derby, Lord 
John Russell and Gladstone; and for a good part of 
the period the Duke of Wellington was responsible for 
the defence of the country. But for some reason or 
other, while the pressure of expenditure and taxation 
has been growing rapidly in other directions, we have 
in the last twenty years greatly enlarged our notion 
of Naval supremacy by trebling what some call our 
margin of security, others our national premium of 
insurance. I am not specially concerned to criticise 
this change of standard. It is sometimes attributed 
to the fear of a hostile combination; but I would 
point out that, should we be attacked, it is plainly to 
the interests of Great Britain that the neutral Powers 
should be strong enough to protect their commerce 
with us. Against the possibility of combination 
among belligerents we may set the certainty of strong 
and friendly neutrals. At this conjuncture, for 
example, of the three next Naval Powers (which are 
fairly equal on paper), two, the United States and 
France, may almost be considered in the light of 
allies. 
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But assuming for the sak of argument that we 
ought to maintain a ratio of two to one against Ger- 
many, then surely so much the more should we try to 
persuade the German Government to adopt a moderate 
view of its Naval requirements. Otherwise our 
finances are at the mercy of Germany. If the Ger- 
man Government likes it can at any moment force an 
enormous increase in our Naval Estimates. By laying 
down only six ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” the German Admiralty 
can compel us to lay down twelve. From this point 
of view, you will see, I think, there is a tactical advan- 
tage in the older plan (the 30 per cent. margin of 
superiority) pursued in the days when France was the 
dreaded rival. But however that may be, and what- 
ever proportion be chosen, we are obviously interested 
very deeply in coming to some arrangement for the 
arrest of armaments. Whether we aim at a propor- 
tion of two to one, or seven to four, or five to three, 
or three to two, we should plainly be just as strong 
from a Naval point of view and much happier finan- 
cially if, forexample, we had twenty ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” 
to Germany’s ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen 
or fifteen, than if we had forty ‘‘Dreadnoughts ”’ to 
Germany’s twenty, twenty-two, twenty-four, twenty- 
six, twenty-eight or thirty. For we get the same 
amount of security at half the cost, and if the income 
tax may be considered as paying for the Navy it isa 
question whether it should be doubled or halved. And 
the same reasoning applies with almost equal force to 
Germany, for unpleasant as is the state of our public 
finances, the Exchequer of Imperial Germany is in an 
even worse plight- Our deficit this year is new and 
abnormal; but for many years past the German 
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deficits have been chronic. In fact, our rival has 
been borrowing at the rate of something like ¥£ 20,- 
000,000 a year to fill up the gap between revenue and 
expenditure. I know there aré opposing schools of 
thought in this country which agree in loving taxation 
for taxation’s sake, and so applaud new expenditure 
even On unproductive objects in the hope that it will 
promote some favourite hobby of taxation. But I 
think most of us will prefer a maxim of the late Lord 
Beaconsfield that ‘‘the more you reduce the burdens 
of the people in time of peace, the greater will be your 
strength when the hour of peril comes.’”’ In other 
words a financial reserve is, at least, as important for 
war and much more conducive to the enjoyment of 
peace, the removal of slums and destitution, the expan- 
sion of manufactures and commerce than an accumu- 
lation of armaments and a diversion of thousands of 
men from useful occupations into the Army or the Fleet. 

Allow me to conclude this part of the subject by a 
sentence from a speech of Lord John Russell—a great 
Whig statesman who was very far removed from what 
is called the peace-at-any-price party :— 

‘*It is by moderate establishments, by rendering such establish- 
ments good and efficient, by attending to everything which cannot 
easily be originated or replaced; it is by such a system, and by 
relying on the greatness of the country and on the spirit of our 


people that you will be most formidable in war, and not by any 
new-fangled system of increased Estimates during a time of peace.” 


If, then, there are any in this hall who do not wish 
for an income tax graduated upwards from 1s, to 3s. 
or 4s. in the £ ; and likewise if there are any who do 
not wish to see the shipping and commercial interests 
of this great Emporium jeopardised, and its trade 
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diminished by a general tariff, designed partly for 
revenue, partly to prohibit imports and partly to 
diminish them, there is no subject that demands and 
deserves such eager and close attention as this which 
you have chosen for me, because it affords, in my 
judgment, a very practical way of escape from a 
course which, as Sir Edward Grey has said, is leading 
us rapidly towards the Bankruptcy Court. Whichever 
party is in power we are faced bya stiff budget of 


taxes, and this budget must grow and grow with the 


burden of armaments. The essential point is that our 
budget is a German budget, and the German budget 
is an English budget. I mean that each budget is 


< 


dictated by fear of the other, or at any rate the grow- 
ing estimates and taxes on either side of the North 


Sea are defended by professional advocates as purely 


defensive armaments. German statesmen point to 
the English menace and ours to the German. A 
reasonable arrangement would relieve both countries 
of a dangerously high level of taxation and of a dan- 
gerously low level of credit. Without one we are 
drifting to Niagara, like the two men who quarrelled 
in the boat until it was too late. 

The great man who philosophised on the causes of 
the Wealth of Nations in the lecture rooms of your 
University, told his students that all commerce car- 
ried on betwixt any two countries must necessarily be 
for the advantage of both. At that time France was 
our traditional enemy. But Adam Smith taught in his 
Glasgow lectures a breach with tradition :— 

‘‘It were happy both for this country and France, that all 
national prejudices were rooted out, and a free and uninterrupted 


commerce established.”’ 
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Substitute Germany for France, ponder those pleas 


for national retrenchment, those protests against the 
accumulation of debt, that occur in the familiar pages 
of the Wealth of Nations, and you will agree, I am 
sure, with me, that if your great philosopher were 
here with us to-night the whole weight of his authority 
would be thrown in favour of an Anglo-German 
Agreement. 

But before we can see our way to an understanding 
we must see how the misunderstanding has arisen. 
We cannot hope to remove friction until we have dis- 
covered its causes. ‘That the Governments of two 
great nations which have never been at war, but have 
often fought side by side, closely allied by race, 
language and history, united by a vast mutual com- 
merce, and by all the complexities of modern banking, 
insurance and exchange—that each of these Govern- 
ments I say, should be piling up taxes and debts for 
the sole and avowed purpose of protecting its shores 
and its merchant shipping from the other’s attack, 
looks on the face of it too absurd to be true. Yet 
hardly a day passes but some question or speech in 
Parliament reminds us that it is so. Germany is arm- 


i against us, and we are arming against Germany. 


ng 
For two years the German panic has raged in England 
and the English panic in Germany. In both countries 
official, semi-official and private plans of attack and 
defence are freely circulated. True, Germany is very 
nearly the best customer of British industry; true, we 
are very nearly the best customers of German indus- 
tries; true, the suspension of commerce, let alone war, 
would deprive tens of thousands on both sides of the 


North Sea of their livelihood. Yes, but what if those 
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who expect war, or want it, have got the ear of the 
Government? Perhaps a war with Germany is impos- 
sible. Perhaps it is as absurd as a duel between a 
shark and a boar. But we have got this fact—that 
for two years it has been the staple of the Yellow 
Press, and that in those two years our Naval expendi- 
ture has risen by £8,000,000, which represents the 
locking up of 275,000,000 of capital, or the annual 
interest on more than the whole cost of the Boer war. 

But I shall not argue this question further. There 
is really no dispute. Everyone agrees, or practically 
everyone. Outside a lunatic asylum there is scarcely 
any disinterested person but will say that the friction 
with Germany is a calamity, a dire menace to capital 
and labour. Shall we then fold our hands and treat it 
as inevitable? Zhe Zimes and the Daily Mai/, I fear, 
look forward to war. A more official journal urges us 
to proceed towards bankruptcy with a gentlemanly 
dignity and take every fresh stroke of the taxgatherer’s 
lash without wincing. We must not propose an 
accommodation to Germany lest Germany should 
refuse; still less can we afford to make any concession 
of which the Naval experts disapprove. 

Well, I think this mood will alter when the rich and 
influential classes begin to comprehend the real facts. 
There is a point—perhaps it has been reached—when 
a quarrel, or a point of punctilio, becomes so costly 
that common sense steps in and the foes patch up 
their differences by a friendly arrangement. It usually 
happens in such cases that there are faults on both 
sides, and, of course, at first each side sees only the 
faults of the other. You all know all about the faults 
of the Germans, how they are the aggressors, how they 
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are forcing the pace, how they are building a Navy in 
excess of their requirements, and how they have 
turned a deaf ear to diplomatic inquiries. 

Well, the German people have candid friends in the 
Reichstag and in the German press, who tell them all 
this. But there is another side to the shield and we 
had better havea look at it. A rising politician, an 
old college friend of mine, Mr. F. E. Smith, is apt, on 
foreign questions, to take what some may think an 
ultra patriotic or chauvinistic point of view. But he 
has the gift of imagination as well as a wide knowl- 
edge of international law and history, and I will, with 
your permission, quote what he said in the House of 


Commons on April 21st of last year :— 


‘*If I were a German I would never be content, so long as the 

to destroy private commerce exists, until my nation had a 
Navy hich would make it impossible for that power of destruction 
to be exercised. If we could go to Germany and say we had aban- 
doned this practice which jeopardises the commerce that she, as a 
strong nation is entitled to protect, and if in spite of the removal of 
that risk she still continued to build ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” the position 
of this country would be a very different one. If we had withdrawn 
from the right to destroy the commerce of our rivals, and in face of 
that Germany continued to expand her Navy (which on that 
hypothesis, could only be for purposes of aggression) I should not 
shrink from any sacrifice. 

‘*Until we have made that offer, and given that guarantee of 
our good faith, we are not entitled even to feel surprised that 
Germany should feel as justified in protecting her Mercantile Marine 
as we in protecting ours.”’ 

When a politician, who demands eight ‘‘ Dread- 
noughts’’ a year and instructs his constituents in the 
art of taxing the foreigners, uses such language we 
may be sure that our German friends are not quite so 
black as they are painted. 
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What, then, is this practice of destroying commerce, 
and what is the history of the subject ? 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which saw 
the dawn of modern commerce, the chief sea-faring 
nations, the first navigators and discoverers of unknown 
seas, claimed exclusive rights of navigation along the 
trade routes which they deemed to have made their 
own. The Portuguese, the Genoese, the Venetians, 
the Norwegians, the Danes and the English all made 
pretensions of this sort; but after the defeat of the 
Armada, England became for a time the most formid- 
able claimant to maritime dominion. The Portuguese, 
Spanish and English claims were obstinately opposed 
by Dutch sailors and jurists; for Holland was the 
world’s carrier: The Mare Liberum of Grotius (1608) 
was written primarily against the Portuguese claim to 
the Indian trade, but also, it is said, to support a pro- 
test of the States General against the English title to 
a monopoly of fishing and trading in the English Seas. 
But the book goes far beyond the brief. The great 
founder of international jurisprudence argued the high 
theme that the sea is in its very nature insusceptible 
of private ownership or monopoly, as being a grand 
international highway, incapable of occupation, no less 
necessary to the life of nations than is the air to the 
life of individuals. John Selden, our learned patriot, 
penned in reply the M/are Clausum (1635), described 
by Charles Butler as ‘‘a noble exertion of a vigorous 
mind, fraught with profound and extensive jurisdic- 
tion.” It is the first and best of a long line of written 
fortifications by which our English jurists have 
defended, with obstinate skill, a constantly receding 
frontier of imaginary interests and vanishing privileges. 
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The first consequence of the freedom of the seas, a 
proposition now universally conceded in time of peace, 
is the right of all and each to trade and sail everywhere 
unmolested. The second consequence is the right of 
nations at war to fight in any part of the ocean. Ob- 
viously, if the first individual right to trade and navi- 
gate extends to times of war it may conflict with the 
second or national right to fight. But, originally, the 
second right, the liberty of fighting in any part of the 
sea, was Claimed by individuals at alltimes. In Hom- 
eric days the trader was a low fellow who existed to 
be despoiled by the gentleman pirate. In those rare 
intervals when public wars ceased, the liberty of pri- 
vate war both by land and sea, was freely claimed and 
enjoyed; and private war at sea outlived private war 
on land. The knight errant died long before the 
pirate. And even after the decay of piracy, which 
began before the eighteenth century, the licensed 
pirate or privateer was maintained as an auxiliary to 
regular warfare at sea. Although the civilised Powers 
combined to suppress the pirate as ‘‘the enemy of the 
human race,” and to protect mutual commerce in time 
of peace, they issued commissions and letters of 
marque and encouraged privateers to prey upon the 
merchant shipping of those against whom they had 
declared war, or even those against whom they had 
wished to make reprisals without levying war. The 
calling of the privateer was an honourable one, though 
the acts for which he was rewarded, had they been 
committed on land, would have sent him to the 
gallows. How often he overstepped the borderland 
of piracy you may discover in the letters of Sir Leoline 
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Jenkins, a learned naval judge who flourished in the 
time of Charles the Second. 

At last by the Declaration of Paris of 1856, in which 
all the great Powers, except the United States, joined, 
privateering was formally abolished; but a civilised 
Power may still lawfully fit out cruisers for the sole 
purpose of preying upon the commerce of the enemy, 
and the prizes so captured are generally divided be- 
tween the captain, officers and men of the captor. 
There was a clear moral distinction between the pirate 
and the privateer; for the pirate was like an ordinary 
thief who made no distinction between friend or foe, 
while the privateer could lawfully prey only upon ships 
and cargoes belonging to citizens of a country with 
which his own was at enmity. The issuing of letters 
of marque to privateers in sea war is just as if, when 
two nations fought on land, the Governments were to 
give licences to thieves to pick the pockets and bur- 
glar the houses of citizens of the enemy. The differ- 
ence between a captain of a privateer and a captain in 
the Royal Navy whose ship is built and commissioned 
to prey upon merchant vessels, is a difference for the 
casuist rather than for the moralist or economist. To 
quote one of the leading authorities on British Naval 
prize law:— 

‘* It is, and has been, the invariable rule of the Crown in modern 
times to surrender the entire proceeds (of a prize) to the officers and 
men engaged in the capture. The general practice of Prize Courts 
is to order a sale of the vessel or goods on condemnation, and the 


sum thus realised is divided among the captors.’ 


True the Prize Court is a sort of tribunal, though it 
is more like an inquest than a Court of Law, its busi- 
ness being to decide whether the ship and cargo belong 
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to citizens of the Power with which we happen to be 
at war. But the Prize Court applied to privateers and 
cruisers alike, and the law was construed more strictly 


against privateers than against cruisers. 

Critics of this practice have two questions to ask. 
First, is it morally right? Secondly, is it expedient? 
And this question of expediency may be considered 
either from the international standpoint, the well-being 
and interests of mankind, or from the national stand- 
point, the weil-being and interests of Great Britain. 
First, one word about the moral philosophy of the 
subject. We are not at the beginning but at a rather 
late stage in the evolution of the laws of property in 
war time. Remember that if the German and British 
Governments declared war, the property of British 
citizens in Germany and of German Citizens in Britain, 
would be perfectly safe. The branches of German 
banks in England and of British insurance companies 
in Germany, would not be confiscated: Interests and 
rents and profits would continue to be paid. Germans 
holding Consols would still receive their interest 
regularly. Legally no doubt contracts and _ insur- 
ances would not be enforceable in the courts during 
the war, but they would only be suspended, and they 
would be enforceable afterwards. A good deal of 
the £60,000,000 of trade passing between the two 
countries would continue to pass in neutral vessels 
through neutral countries like Holland and Russia. 
Public war, in fact, is a relation between States not 
between individuals, between armies and fleets not 
between non-combatants. There is nothing either in 
law or morality to prevent peaceful bargains in non- 
contraband goods or services being carried on between 
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the citizens of two countries at war. Governments 
in fact when they are at war want money and revenue 
more than ever, and they would be very foolish if they 
interfered with the trade, income and profits of those 
who pay the taxes and subscribe loans. If then we 
look merely at logic, morals and common sense, there 
is no reason why the shipping trade should be picked 
out for special punishment in time of war. The only 
general arguments for capturing and destroying the 
ships and cargoes of private citizens are: (1) That war 
ought to be made as terrible as possible; and (2) that 
it ought to be made as short as possible. The answer 
to the first is: (1) Then why not sack towns and put 
the inhabitants to the sword, and why not make the 
crew of a captured merchantman walk the plank? 
The answer to the second is that no one has been able 
to produce either from history or from reasoning any 
ground for supposing that either privateering or com- 
merce destroying tends to abbreviate war. In the 
war of 1866 waged by Prussia and Italy against 
Austria, the combatants agreed that private property 
at sea and shipping should be immune from capture, 
and this was the shortest important war of modern 
times. 

The fact is that this policy of commerce destruction 
is really moribund and obsolete. If practiced between 
two great commercial nations it would raise such an 
outcry and involve such injustices that I feel sure it 
would be dropped by mutual consent at an early stage 
of hostilities. Moreover, the modern cruiser is ill 
adapted for the business of privateering. Nevertheless, 
the maintenance of the right is highly mischievous, 
because it is a prime incentive to armaments in time 
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of peace and a prime cause of oppressive taxa- 
tion. Statesmen and journalists found most of their 
arguments for increased expenditure on armaments 
upon the necessity for protecting commerce. To a 
greater or less extent they know that their plea is 
fraudulent, but it serves the purpose. 

Let me here digress to give an illustration of the 
futile mischief that may result to shipping interests. 
It is history, and I take it from the eloquent and 
learned speech of Mr. Ambassador White, President 
of the American Commission at the First Hague Con- 
ference, in 1899. Mr. White said:— 

‘*In the American Civil War only three of the Confederate cruisers 
did any effective work; their prizes amounted to 169 ships; the 
premium of insurance between the United States and Great Britain 
increased from 30s. per ton to 120s.; American merchant ships, 
aggregating nearly a million of tons, were driven under the British 
flag ; and the final result was the almost total dissapearance of 
the merchant Navy of the United States.” 


The North did not privateer, but ended the war by 
blockade of Southern ports and by land fighting. 
Mr. White added :— 


‘* Tf such a result was obtained by the operations of three little 
vessels, far from being of the first class, and poorly equipped, what 
would happen with the means which are to-day at the disposal of 


great nations?” 


Probably the answer is that less would happen, be- 
cause in that war steam cruisers were chasing sailing 
vessels. For the question how far privateering affected 
the issues of war in the past, cf. Sir John Macdonell’s 
valuable pamphlet, published since my address, and 
entitled ‘‘Some Plain Reasons for Immunity.” (John 
Murray. 3d.) 
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But if the general arguments put forward for the 
policy of capture will not stand fire what shall we say 
of the zational argument, the oficial argument? Of 
course, there is the service, or Avrieg-spiel, argument 
(which will not appeal to any one except a Naval cap- 
tain), that prize making and prize money are the proper 
incentives and rewards of Naval gallantry. Exactly 
the same was said about pillage and booty for soldiers 
on land. I have no doubt the German and French 
Naval officers feel exactly as ours do, and no blame to 
them. No profession will lightly abandon its pickings, 
and I for one, should be very giad to see the abolition 
of prize money accompanied by improved pay. But 
this prize money argument is not put forward by Mr. 
McKennain the House of Commons. The one official 
argument is that the right of capturing and being 
captured is a right which on balance advantages Great 
Britain and would prove a valuable weapon against an 
enemy. Well, this argument has been examined at 
length, and I think completely disposed of by the 
Lord Chancellor, who, I may add, holds the opinion 
expressed in that famous letter of his with, if possi- 
ble, increasing fervour. To say that the nation which 
possesses half the merchant shipping of the world, 
and is the great international carrier, will stand to lose 
by joining in an international Treaty to make mer- 
chant ships immune from capture or destruction in 
Naval warfare, to say that an island nation which 
imports more than half its food, will suffer if food is 
removed from the sphere of hostilities, surely these are 
paradoxes that require justification. If we count every 
our possible enemies, there is 


great Power among 


not one whose food supply can be in the least men- 
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aced by our Navy, and I can think of only two which 


would suffer much by their merchant marine being 
laid up in port during war. But the losses so caused by 
our cruisers would be negligible in comparison with 
the total cost of the war, and no doubt the liners 
could be sold quite easily to neutral nations. Indeed, 
under the present laws of Naval warfare, what we have 
to expect in case of war between England and Ger- 
many, is that some of our new lines of steamers will be 
transferred by sale to neutral countries, such as the 
United States and Holland; for we have to remem- 
ber that since the Crimean War and the Declaration 
of Paris, the neutral flag covers not only merchant 
goods but enemy’s goods. Sell your ships to the United 
States and if we are at war with any European Power 
those ships can come to Glasgow, Liverpool or any 
other port just as freely as when they carried the 
British flag in time of peace. If we are at war with 
Germany no British or German cruiser can touch a 
neutral vessel carrying a peaceful cargo of Australian 
wool, Canadian wheat, German sugar or Scotch tweeds, 
to or from any British or German port—though, of 
course, no ship is immune if it tries to run a blockade. 

Then let us consider for a moment the question of 
insurance. Suppose one of our gallant cruisers sallies 
forth and has the luck to catch a big German Lloyd. 
If the German steamer has been allowed to go forth 
and risk capture, you may be certain that she is well 
insured probably in a neutral country, and the Company 
in which she has insured has probably reinsured in 
England. What would be thought of such an exploit? 
No doubt our captain and his officers would reap a 
goiden harvest of prize money. But who would pay 
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C the piper, and how about crippling Germany? The 
loss wouid probably fall mainly on friendly neutrals, 
or on British underwriters. 

The whole of our Admiralty argument, strange to 
say, about the value of this ‘‘right”’ or ‘‘ weapon” 
looks to the hypothesis of a war with Germany. They 
cannot make out any value for it in any other imagin- 
able war. And when we come to see the facts witha 


ittle commercial imagination we find :— 
(1) That Germany will sell her ships; or 


(2) Leave them in port during the war; or 


(3) Send them out after insuring them in neutral 


In this paper I have not attempted to catalogue all 
the national and international advantages that would 
yw from the adoption of a general treaty guarantee- 
ng security to all peaceful shipping and all non-con- 
band goods passing over the sea in time of war. 


The great practical argument is that by adopting this 


S 2 
reform, which the most obstinate resistance can only 
hope to delay a few years longer, we shall relieve Con- 
tinental nations and more especially Germany, from 
the burdensome business of building huge Navies to pro- 
tect their merchant marine against our cruisers. And 
in relieving our rivals we shall doubly relieve ourselves, 


be necessary for us to build 


for it will no longer 
cruisers or convert liners at enormous cost to prey 
upon the merchantmen of another Power, or to protect 
and convoy our own. I look upon this reform as an 
0 indispensable preliminary to arresting this ruinous 
competition in Naval armaments. 
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In this address I have purposely not entered into the 


refinements and technicalities of jurisprudence. But 
let us remember J. S. Mill’s advice to the University 
of St. Andrews, that the importance of international 
law extends far beyond lawyers and diplomatists. It is 
the duty, as he said, of every citizen to think about 
these subjects so that he may contribute to the for- 
mation and progress of public opinion. It is upon this 
process happily and not upon the perfection of explo- 
sives that the advance of civilisation depends. Gener- 
ally speaking the interest of all nations is the interest 
of each. What is good for the world at large is good 
for Great Britain, and I know of no important reform 
to which an enlightened self-interest should impel us 
more strongly than this proposal for exempting peace- 
ful traders at sea from the risks of capture. 
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Appendix 


The following is a brief Chronology of the Proposal 


for exempting merchant vessels and non-contraband 


cargo from capture at sea:— 


1609. 
1750. 


1782. 


1755. 
1790. 
1500. 
1523. 


1550. 
Id00, 


1502. 
1S00., 
1507. 


1571. 
18388, 


Grotius’ Mare Liberum. 

The Abbe de Mably’s book on the Public 
Law of Europe. 

Galiani on neutrality. 

Benjamin Franklin’s Treaty with Frederic 
the Great. 

Azuni’s Maritime System (Italian and 
French), 

Brougham advocates it in SZdindurgh 
Review. 

John Quincy Adams’ proposal to England, 
France and Russia. 

Declaration of Paris. 

Memorial Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Cobden at Manchester (speech). 

War of Austria with Italy and Prussia. 

J. S. Mill accepts Cobden’s policy. 

U. S. Treaty with Italy. 

Sir Henry Maine’s International Law. 


1859-1905. Five or more Resolutions of Ham- 


1599. 


1905. 
1907. 


1905. 


burg and Bremen Chambers of Commerce. 

First Hague Conference. American pro- 
posal. Unanimous reference to Second 
Conference—French and English del- 
egates would not vote. 

The Lord Chancellor’s letter. 

Second Hague Conference. Proposal car- 
ried by a large majority of votes but 
made impossible through Great Britain 
voting in the minority against it. 

Convention of London to establish a Prize 
Court, and to define contraband. 
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TAXATION AND ARMAMENTS 


A Letter to Members of Parliament, June 15, 1910 


‘*The more you reduce the burdens of the people in 
times of peace the greater will be your strength when the 
hour of pertl comes.’’—Disraeli. 


Sir, —Of late years, in this and other countries, poli- 
ticians and statesmen have been chiefly concerned with 
the selection of new, or the increase of old, taxes. 
Amid warlike excitements and newspaper panics 
economy was forgotten, and anyone who hinted at the 
old truism that war expenditure in time of peace 
weakens the nation and spoils the services was ridiculed 
as an idiot or reviled as a traitor. ~ For years, like Don 
Quixote’s niece and housekeeper, we poor economists 


preaching in the desert and hammering 


have been 
cold iron,”” But since the passing of the Budget an 
attentive audience has beguntocollect. The desert is 
frequented and theironishot. The propertied classes 
are suddenly beginning to suspect that there is some 
relation between expenditure and taxes, and that if the 
naval and military experts continue to have their way, 
the income-tax may rise, as it has already risen in 
Japan, to five shillings in the pound. This spring, for 
the first time in my recollection, the Naval Estimates 
have equalled or exceeded the wishes of the most ardent 
Parliamentary profligates. If I were a member of the 
House of Commons I would most certainly impugn 
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their wisdom. I would plead for their reduction on 
behalf of Social Reform and on behalf of the Sinking 
Fund. I would point out to rich men that their in- 
come-tax and the Naval Estimates have both doubled 
in the last thirteen or fourteen years, and are in a fair 
way to double again. Supported by some of the best 
naval critics, I would challenge the Dreadnought 
theory of monster ships, which has befooled and im- 
poverished the civilised world. Above all, I would ask 
for an Internationa: Conference, and I would pray the 
Government to show reason why Great Britain should 
not win eternal honour by inviting friendly Powers to 
such a Conference, and making genuine proposals for 
the mitigation of this insensate competition in the 
machinery of destruction. Being a mere onlooker, I 
must content myself with submitting to your judgment 
a train of facts, figures, and arguments bearing upon 
our forty million Navy Estimates, with their super- 
Dreadnoughts and super-taxes.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 
London, June rs5th,1g10. F. W. Hirst. 


At the annual meeting of the Peace Society in the 
Guildhall two trains of thought and sentiment found 
expression. Eulogies of the late King Edward, of 
President Taft, and even of the German Emperor as 
peacemakers came from the Bishop of Hereford, Mr. 
Carnegie, Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, and other 
speakers. The strain of hopeful optimism had good 
grounds to rest upon. Taking a long and broad view 
of the progress of civilisation, it may fairly be said that 
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developments of law, commerce, and good govern- 
ment, of religious toleration, of social amelioration, 
of art and science, of printing and letters, of manu- 
factures, machinery, railways and steam navigation 
have exerted-a pacifying influence on the warlike 
humours and destructive tendencies of mankind. The 
disappearance of private war, the suppression of the 
brigand and the pirate, the protection of life and prop- 
erty over vast areas of the Old and the New World, 
the improvement of international law in peace and war, 
the gradual removal of foul and unnecessary barbarities 
from the conduct of military operations by civilised 
Powers, and, finally, the rapid spread of arbitration 
culminating in the foundation of the Hague Court, are 
all unmistakable landmarks in a steady and now 
rapidly moving development. But improvement, it 
should be remembered, depends at least as much upodn 
the spread of moral sentiment and common sense and 
the intelligent action of States and individuals as upon 
the material forces of commerce, industry, or inven- 
tion. When we join in the praise of great rulers who 
have done their best to improve relations between 
Courts and Chancelleries, and to smooth away tem- 
porary acerbities and disputes, we should be neglecting 
a plain duty if we closed our eyes to a grave and 
increasing danger. 

In a dispatch from Washington about a new Navy 
Year-Book compiled by Mr. Pitman Pulsifer, Great 
Britain is described as ‘‘the naval pacemaker of the 
world.’’ She is stated to have 498 warships ‘‘com- 
pleted and provided for” of 2,106,873 tons total dis- 
placement, of which 445 witha tonnage of 1,758,350 are 
completed and ready for action. Reckoning numbers of 
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built and building the United States and Germany are 
running on equal terms for second place. But they are 
both avery long way behind. The United States, when 
its ships completed and provided for are afloat, will 
have 179 war vessels of 839,945 tons displacement. 
Germany will have 233 war vessels with a displacement 
of 654,334tons. Of battleships and armoured cruisers, 
Great Britain will have 108 of 1,581,680 tons, the 
United States 50, of which the displacement is not 
given,.and Germany 46. The United States. Navy 
claims to rank second to ours in total displacement, 
but only sixth in number of vessels. France, on the 
same reckoning, will have 503 ships of 766,903 tons, 
including 46 battleships and armoured cruisers, while 
Japan will have 191 ships of 493,704 tons, including 30 
battleships and armoured cruisers. Russia will come 
néxt, if its programme is carried out, and then Italy. 
All these six Powers, be it observed, are suffering 
severely in increased taxation for participating in this 
race of expenditure on armaments. The mischief 
wrought by the Dreadnought and the Dreadnought 
craze is incredible. In the very last week the Weue 
Frete Presse, the leading Austrian newspaper, has 
issued an appeal, which we trust will be successful, to 
Signor Luzzatti, the Prime Minister of Italy, for a 
joint arrangement by which the projected competition 
in Dreadnoughts between Italy and Austria may be > 
avoided. ‘‘Ruinously expensive” is the expression 
bestowed by Reuter’s telegram upon this outbreak of 
naval competition between the two Southern allies of 
Germany. 

Flattering as it is to'the national vanity that King 
Edward should have been assigned by general recog- 
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nition first place among the peacemakers of the last 
few years, we should like to avoid, if we can, the double 
and most unenviable compliment of being the leading 
pacemaker in armaments as well as the leading peace- 
maker. Let us see how the matter stands, for it can 
easily be settled by an appeal to statistics. We will 
take the military and naval expenditure of the three 
Powers which are charged with forcing the pace in 
naval armaments during the last 20 years. We must 
be careful in so doing to avoid years in which arma- 
ment expenditure ‘‘in preparation for peace” is mixed 
up with actual war expenditure. Lord Shaw of Dun- 
fermline observed that with the possible minor excep- 
tions of Japan and Russia, Great Britain, Germany, 
and the United States have been the leading delin- 
quents. We add France, the Power which now stands 
third in military and fourth in naval expenditure. 
Our first year shall be 1890; our second 1897, before 
the Spanish-American and Boer Wars; our third 1906, 
after the Boer War; and our fourth 1908, or the last 
year available. ‘To begin with Great Britain :— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Year Commencing Army, Navy. 
April I. < “ 
TOGO! Sea Biss cane 17,560,000 .... 15,553,000 
FONT: is sleuvasnsre 19,330,000 .... 20,850,000 
SOOO sc vccwescusio 28,501,000 .... 31,472,000 
MER ica a's nici a 26,859,000 .... 32,181,000 
OS oss as bes the es 27,435,000 .... 35,142,000 
RP eae 27,760,000 .... 40,603,000 


*Budget estimate. 


Since 1890, it will be seen, we have added ten millions 
to the annual cost of our Army and twenty-five millions 
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to the annual cost of our Navy, of which last increase 
more than eight millions has occurred during the last 
two years, and is directly responsible for the severity 
of the last Budget. 


GERMANY, 
Year Commencing Army. Navy. 
April 1. < £ 
Os Heke dicta os 35,975,000 .... 3,586,000 
SO cavevias teseues 30,741,000 .... 5, 701,000 
RR a xiavcwenaes 37,660,000 .... 12,957,000 
OS Ge ie Sines 42,798,000 .... 17,448,000 


* Budget estimate. 


These figures are from the Statistical Abstract. Accord- 
ing to our correspondent, the total amounts voted for 
the Army for 1g10-11 are £40,357,000, and for the 
Navy £21,693,000. Taking these figures for compar- 
ison with Great Britain, we get an increase of about 4} 
millions in the cost of the German Army since 1890 
(which is less than half the addition to the cost of 
our own Army), and an addition of over 18 millions to 
to the cost of the Navy in the same period (which is 
7 millions less than the additions to the British Navy). 
Of course, on the percentage system, the growth of the 
German naval estimates is portentous, and can only be 
compared with that of the United States. Moreover, 
the new financial burden involved has so far borne 
much more heavily upon the German than upon the 
British taxpayer. In fact, the new taxes of Germany 
are again proving inadequate; although the whole 
cost of the new construction is paid out of borrowed 
money, another deficit of 12} millions sterling is antici- 
pated on the present year. 
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UNITED STATES. 


Year Ended Army. Navy. Pensions. 
June 30. & 4 & 
1890 .... 8,916,000 ... 4,120,000 ... 21,387,000 
OGG. anes 9,790,000 ... 6,912.000 .... 28,210,000 
1906 .... 23,589,000 ... 22,094,000 .... 28,207,000 


aq08- ....% 35,168,000 ... 23,607,000 .... 30,778,000 


In the case of the United States our figures again are 
taken from the Statistical Abstract, but in the last two 
years naval expenditure has gone ahead rapidly, being 
£,26,438,000 in 1908-9, while the estimates for 1g09- 
10, as voted, were £ 28,778,000. It would, therefore, 
appear that ex-President Roosevelt and President Taft 
have led the United States into a foremost place 
among the great Powers as pacemaker in military and 
naval expenditure. For in the period under review 
the cost of its Army seems to have risen by about 24 
millions, and that of the Navy by 24$ millions. 


FRANCE. 
Army. Navy. 
Year. 4 4 
WOO Seiden abn 39,900,000  ...5. 8,055,000 
SOOT i sin Ree ake 7 SAA BOO 60:05 05 10,431,009 
ee ee re SB, 7E5.G8S ccscas 13,003,277 
Fg ccsr ewan SI; WOABAS © oes cus 12,486, 792 
SD entieeaws SL. UOEOO0 oases 12,797,308 
SOUR A sacvesne ss SUES ck iene 13,353,825 
a ee 34,886,020 ...... 15,023,019 


The later French figures have been taken by our Paris 
correspondent from official publications. Since 1890, 
therefore, France would appear to have added more 
than 11} millions to the cost of her Army, and nearly 
seven millions to the cost of her Navy. Considering 
that her population has been stationary, it is not sur- 
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prising that these additions have proved very burden- 
some to the French taxpayer. 

If Europe had accepted the original proposal of the 
Czar at the first Hague Conference to discuss and 
seek a remedy for the increasing burden of armaments, 
and if that proposal had been successful in bringing 
about, at any rate, an arrest of military and naval 
expenditure, all the European Powers would now be 
enjoying overflowing treasuries, with ample funds both 
for the reduction of taxation and for the improvement 
of social and economic conditions. Has not the time 
come for British statesmen to revive this proposal, and 
to endeavour to bring about an international agree- 
ment? Every Prime Minister, every Foreign Secre- 
tary, who folds his hands and does nothing while the 
machinery of warfare and the cost of armaments grow 
at this unheard-of rate runs the risk of being held 
responsible for a ghastly and unavoidable calamity. 
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